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The Adelphi Theatre o owe OO 
Professor Bury’s Essays 431 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London 
W.C.2, (Telephone: Tempie Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions (£2 2s, a year, U.S.A. $10., inelud- 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and twu 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager. 


Memorabilia. 


HE Daily Chronicle has ceased to exist 
as a separate entity, having been amal- 
gamated with the Daily News, on June 2, 
under the title of News Chronicle. The 
Chronicle, as it was called by its readers, 
grew out of the Clerkenwell News, founded 
in 1855, and assumed the title of Daily 
Chronicle in 1869. The old offices at the 
corner of Garnault Place, Clerkenwell, still 
stand, though they are not now used for the 
purposes of printing and publishing. The 
paper has always voiced the views of the 
Radical Party, but by reason of its literary 
characteristics has attracted many readers 
who were not interested in its politics. It is 
claimed that the first half-tone picture in 
a newspaper was printed in the Daily 
Chronicle on March 26, 1904. The Daily 
News claims to be London’s oldest Liberal 
paper, having been founded in 1846, and has 
had a brilliant line of editors, the first of 
whom was Charles Dickens. 


ALTHOUGH Hornby Castle, which has been 

possessed by the Dukes of Leeds and 
their ancestors in the female line since Nor- 
man times, has been sold and its contents 
scattered—the library and the furniture wer« 
dispersed in the first week of June—there 
appears to be no danger of its demolition. 
So many great country houses have suffered 
that fate since the War that the antiquary 
and the historian are naturally nervous 
whenever a ‘‘ white elephant ’’ of this kind 
comes into the market. The number which 
have succumbed to the pickaxe during the 
last decade is constantly lengthening. 
Already more than two dozen have disap- 
peared, and a complete list would probably 
be difficult to obtain. Two of them—War- 
wick Priory and Agecroft Hall, Lancashire 
—have been exported to America, where they 
have been re-erected, This, mortifying as 
It is, is better than annilihation. | Coombe 


AND QUERIES. 
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Abbey, also in Warwickshire, has gone; 
worse than that, Drayton Manor, which the 
‘‘ great ’’ Sir Robert Peel’s father began, and 
he completed, has been demolished. In the 
same county of Stafford Tixall Hall and 
Rolleston Hall have gone; in Derbyshire 
Wingeworth Hall, Sutton Scarsdale, and 
Glossop Hall have fallen. 

Shropshire has lost Cloverley Hall, 
Cheshire, Somerford Hall and Nottingham- 
shire, Nuttall Temple—a grievous loss, in- 
deed, Even more grevious in its way is the 
destruction of Lymore Hall, the enchanting 
old house in Montgomeryshire that had 
remained almost untouched for generations. 
One wing of Haldon, in Devon, has been left, 
but Membland Hall has gone; Hallingbury 
and Albyns ,in Essex, have vanished entirely. 
Bitlingbere, in Buckinghamshire, Normanton 
Park in Rutland, Dangstein, in Hampshire, 
and Sprotborough Hall, by Doncaster, to- 
gether with Haverholme Priory, in Lincoln- 
shire, are no more. Some of these great 


houses have been destroyed as much from 
cupidity as necessity. The estate is sold, 
cut up and re-sold, but the house, full of 


panelling and carving, oaken floors, sculp- 
tured fireplaces and other valuable if less 
artistic materials, is ‘‘ worth more dead 
than alive,’’ Even at a rental of a few 
shillings a week Lord Powis was unable to 
let Lymore, the Office of Works shied at the 
cost of restoration, and now the old house 
in which Lord Hubert of Cherbury’s manu- 
script autobiography was discovered, knows 
its place no more. No doubt our readers will 
be able to supplement this tentative list; 
also perhaps to correct it. 


‘HE daily newspapers and the Church 
press have dealt fully with the career 

of the late Bishop George Forrest Browne as 
ecclesiastic and educationist, but it is right 
that something should be said of him in 
Notes and Queries as antiquary and _ his- 
torian. He was so many-sided that most 
things interested him, but, outside education, 
his two passions were archeology and Church 
historv and, after all, history is a form of 
education. Two generations have elapsed (he 
died at 96) since Dr. Browne published an 
account of the ‘Ice Caves of France and 
Switzerland’; his ‘ Notes on Monkwear- 
mouth Church ’ were in a different genre; his 
diligent and learned investigations into the 
history and epigraphy of Runic stones were 
in yet another. In this department he wrote 


upon the Ilain Crosses and the famous Cross 
Shafts of Bewcastle and Ruthwell. 


No man, 
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indeed, could have been better equipped for 
holding the Disucy Professorship of Arche- 
ology at Cambridge. His episcopal labours 
in Kast London and Bristol necessarily some- 
what interrupted his activities in the anti- 
quarian field, though even then they were 
not entirely neglected, but when he regained 
his freedom—he did not become a Bishop till 
he was 63, and he wore the mitre until he was 
80—his pen once more became busy. He pre- 
pared a monumental edition of the Echt- 
Forbes family charters, and other learned 
works which involved an enormous amount of 
digging and delving which few men could 
have done so well. So far as he, at least, 
was concerned, the splendid compliment to 
the English clergy of being stupor mundi 
was indeed well founded. 


(UR correspondent who inquired lately 

whether any reader could explain the 
female Christian name Coy has inspired the 
ingenious C. L. G. of Punch with a poem 
containing no fewer than twenty rhymes to 
the word, without throwing much light on its 
meaning :— 

I am thoroughly versed in the wonderful ploy 

Which led to the siege and burning of Troy; 

I can hum the principal airs from San Toy 

And most of the ballads composed by Mo oy; 

I can tell a Great Dane from a_ Russian 

borzoi, 

And taffeta fabrics from paduasoy, 

And a Grimsby smack from a Hammersmith 

Hoy; 
But I’ve never met 
A woman as yet 
With the Christian name of Coy. 

OTANISTS and Naturalists, especially 
those interested in the trees and shrubs 
of British Columbia, will learn with regret 
of the death, on Apr. 9, through a motor car 
accident, of James R. Anderson, the veteran 
naturalist, of Victoria, British Columbia. 
Mr. Anderson was born in 1841, and was the 
eldest son of Alexander Caulfield Anderson, 
of the Hudson Bay Co., who discovered the 
lakes which now bear the names of Anderson 
Lake and Seton Lake—so named after his 
grandfather Dr. James Anderson, LL.D., of 
Cobbinshaw, and his cousin Lieut.-Colonel 
Alexander Seton, of Mounie, Aberdeenshire, 
who lost his life in the ill-fated Birkenhead 

in 1852. 

James R. Anderson was the “author of 
‘Trees and Shrubs, food, medicinal and 
poisonous plants of British Columbia,’ pub- 
lished for the Department of Education, and 
was for many years deputy minister of the 
Department of Agriculture—a department 
which he inaugurated. 





——. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





ieee 


From the Universal Spectator and Weekly & 


Journal. Saturday, June 13, 1730. 





IRELAND. 


Dublin, May 30. On Tuefday the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor and Aldermen waited 


on his Grace the Lord Archbifhop of Dublin, § 
and prefented him with his Freedom of this 


City in a Gold Box, which was received with 
great ref{pect. 

And on Wednefday they waited on the 
Rev, Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Pat 
rick’s, and prefented him with his Freedom 
in the like Manner. 


LONDON. 


Seven Kings or Chiefs of the Chirakee 
Indians, bordering upon Carolina, are come 
over in the Fox Man of War, Capt. Arnold, 
in order to pay their Duty to his Majefty, 
and affure him of their Attachment to his 
Perfon and Governments, &c. They are at 
prefent on Board the faid Man of War at 
Deptford, and will continue there until 
proper Orders are given for their Reception 
and Accommodation, 


Wednefday in the Afternoon dy’d of a 
Confumption, William Rutty, M.D., Secre- 
tary to the Royal Society, at his Houfe in 
Salisbury Court, Fleet-ftreet : He dy’d in the 
Flower of his Age, to the great Regret of 
all his Friends and Acquaintance, to whom 
he was very dear, on Account of his many 
valuable Qualities, which, together with his 
Learning and eminent Skill in his Profeffion, 
had defervedly introduc’d him into confider- 
able Practice, which was increafing every 
Day. 

They write from Deal, June 8, That Sir 
John Thompfon, &c., Directors of Greenwich 
Hofpital, were laft Week at the North and 
South Foreland Light-Houfes, and gave 
Orders for the Glafs with which they were 
inclos’d to be taken down, and for their being 
laid open as they were formerly, which hath 
given a great Pleafure to the Pilots, and 
other Seafaring Perfons in thefe Parts, 
knowing by Experience, the Lights were feen 
feveral Leagues further when open, than 
fince clofed. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ABSTRACTS FROM RAINSFORD 
WILLS, INVENTORIES AND 
INQUISITIONS POST MORTEM. 
(See ante p. 399). 

VII. 

Great Tew LINE. 


OHN Rainsford, whose will is dated April 
92, 1551, married Alice, dau. of Sir 
William Danvers, of Cothorpe, Co. Oxon. He 
was the son of William Rainsford, Lord of 
the Manor of Great Tew, and Sheriff of 
Berks and Oxon, 1464. 
In the Principal Probate Registry, London. 
Oxford Will. 
Series I., Volume III., folio 65. 
(Abstract of Will). 
a.p, 1551, April 22. 
The Will of John Raynsrorp. 

In the Name of God, Amen. I, John 
Raynsrorp of Michell Tew, co. Oxford, 
Esq., being of whole mind, ete.,... My 
body to be buried within the parish church 
of Michell Tew even where I appointed to 
and with my son and heir Sir William 
RaynsrorpD, knight, and Humfrey James 
his servant. I give to Hercules Rayns- 
FORD my said son Sir William RaYNnsrorp’s 
heir my gold ring with a turkes in it. I 
give to my son George RaYNsForD my gold 
ring with a red seal in it, and 40/- ete. I 
give to George LAUGHTON (? LANGHTON) my 
daughter’s son 20/- etc., and to my ser- 
vants William Wesse 6s. 8d., and Alice 
Moore 5/- and my boy Raffe Bucknott 4/-. 
I give to Thomas HoruwaYyrb my daughter 
Margaret’s son 6s. 8d. I give to Mary 
Saw e 3s. 4d. I give to my daughter Mar- 
garet Hornwey £10, and household stuff as 
shall be thought good and mete by the dis- 
cretion of my said son Sir William Rayns- 
ForD. I give to my daughter Marie 
GREVELL £6 13s. 4d. The residue of my 
goods I give to my said son Sir William 
Raynsrorp whom I make sole executor, 

In witness whereof, etc. 
(Signed) John RayNnsrorp. 


Witnesses, Charles RayNsrorp,  gent., 


Henry Brere, William Ospury vicar and 
curate with others more. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


This will proved at Oxford 29 Aug., 1551, 
by Sir William Raynsrorp, knight, the son 
and sole executor named. 

Court of Wards: Inquisitions post mortem, 
Sir John Raynsford, Kt. 
Inquisition taken at Stratford Langthorne, 
co. Essex, 17 June, 2 Elizabeth [1560]. 

By virtue of a recovery had in Easter 
term 19 Henry VII Sir John Tate, knight, 
and other trustees held the manors of 
Netherhall, Bradfeldhall, Overhall, Faytes, 
Margerys, Michalls, Grovehouse, Ramsey, 
and Stradland, with land in Bradfeld, Ten- 
dring, Kirkby, Walton and Ramsey, to the 
use of Sir John Raynesforth, father of Sir 
John deceased, and his heirs. The will of 
the father is quoted at length. He died at 
3radfield, and in the same year his widow 
Margaret died. 

Sir John named in the writ died 16 Sep- 
tember, 1 Eliz. 

His heirs are Christopher Edmunds, son 
and heir of Elizabeth, late wife of Andrew 
Edmunds, esq., deceased, one of the daugh- 
ters and heirs of Elizabeth late wife of 
Thomas Bladlowe, esq., deceased, one of the 
sisters and heirs of Anne, mother of Sir 
John in the writ named, one of the three 
daughters and heirs of Sir Humphrey Star- 
key, knight, deceased, now aged 36, and 
John Goodwyn, son and heir of Katherine, 
late wife of John Goodwyn, esq., deceased, 
the other of the daughters and heirs of the 
said Elizabeth Bladlowe, aged 39, and 
Anne Josling, wife of Henry Joslinge, 
daughter and heir of Humphrey Torrell, 
son and heir of Henry Torrell, son and heir 
of Emma, late wife of Humphrey Torrell, 
esq., deceased, another of the daughters 
and heirs of the said Sir Humphrey Star- 
key, aged 18, because he died without issue 
and without heirs on his father’s side [sic]. 

William Walgrave, esquire, is kinsman 
and next heir of his father, viz., son and 
heir of Julian (Juliani [sie]) fil (? daugh- 
ter) of the said John the father, aged 19 on 
14 July last. 

VIIl. 


Witrt1aM Rarnsrorp Knight whose will is 


dated April 6, 1557, was sheriff of Berks and 
Oxon, 1555, and the son of John and Alice 
Danvers. 
John Osbaldeston, of Chadlington, co. Oxon. 


He married Jane, daughter of 


Thomas Bridges, who was one of his over- 


seers, lived at Cornbury Park, Oxfordshire, 
which was later the seat of 
Danvers, Earl of Danby. 
was the brother of Sir John Bridges, first 


Sir Henry 
Thomas Bridges 
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Lord Chandos of Sudeley, Castle Winchcomb. 


In the Principal Probate Registry, London. | 


P.C.C. 11 Wrastley. 
(Abstract of Will) 
A.D, 1557, April 6. 


The Will of Str WrtttaAm Rayyrorp, | 


knight. 


In the name of God, Amen. I WILLIAM | 


RaYynrorpeE of Mitchell Tew, co. Oxford, 
knight, being whole of mind, etc.... My 
body to be buried in the chauncel of 
Mitchell Tew. I give to Dame Jane Rayn- 
ford my wife during her life my house at 


Peter Hall in Combe pastures, co. War- | 


wick, etc., and £40 yearly. I give to my 
daughter Boysse £5 and to my daughter 
Dorathy Danvers my years in Colworth 
pastures, etc., and to Temperance Danvers 
at her marriage £20. I give to William 
Langton £6 13s. 4d., and to Thomas Rayn- 
ford my brother’s son £10. To Edward 


Grevell and John Grevell my sister’s sons | 


I give £5 apiece, and to Felix Holway 

my sister’s son £6 13s. 4d. I give to 

Elizabeth Raynford five marks. Item to 

Margaret Grene that kepeth my plate and 

apparel at Tew £6 13s. 4d. I give to my 

sister Margarett Holway and my sister 

Grevell either of them £6 13s. 4d. I make 

Robert Kelway, Esq., Thomas Brydges, 

Eeq., Humfrey Ashfeld, Esq., and Charles 

Raynford, gent., overseers, to whom I give 

£6 13s. 4d. apiece, and I appoint them and 

my son Hercules Raynford executors. In 
witness whereof, etc. 
(Signed) Wrttram Raynrorp. 
Witnesses, Charles Raynford, William 
Langton, Edward Gravell, William Wyn- 
stanley, William Webey ?, Edward Morton. 
Proved 10 April, 1557, by the executors 
named. 
IX. 

Dorothy Rainsford, of Michell Tew, co. 
Oxford and whose will is dated 5 Oct., 1608, 
was the widow of Hercules Rainsford, Lord 
of the Manor of Great Tew, and Justice of 
the Peace, co Oxon. He was the eldest son of 
Sir William Rainsford, above. 

Dorothy was the daughter of Richard An- 
drews, of Yardington, co. Glos. 

WILLS. Series II. C. Act Book A fo. 54. 
Do. Register I. fo. 340. 


DorotHy RaYNsrorpD, of Michell Twe, co. | 


Oxford, widow. 
Abstract of Will dated 5 Oct., 1608. 

To be buried in the Parish Church of 
Tewe aforesaid, to the repairing of which 


{ 
{ 


I give 6s. 8d. and to the poor of Great 
Tewe 40s. and all the fruit in the garden, 
at the discretion of Thomas Andrewe and 
Robert Jerman—To Mr. Wordley, Vicar 
of Tew 5s.—To Mr. Henry Lee Raynsford, 
William Raynsford and my son’s daughter 
Anne Raynsford 5 marks apiece—To my 
daughter Dorothy Sheparde one sow, ete. 
To Elizabeth Sheparde her daughter my 
pied cow—To Lee Shepard her son, 40s,— 
To my cousin Thomas Andrewes, my best 
hog and the bright posnet I bought at 
Norton—To Robert Jerman, 20s.—To 
William Wilson of Tewe, 10s.—To Mar. 
garet Catesbye, my petticoat and saddle— 
To my daughter in law Mrs, Anne Rayns- 
ford, my kirtle of velvet—To Barbara 
Jerman my servant, my hat with the band 
of cyprus—To my servant Joan, my fustian 
waistcoat, etc.—Pieces of linen to John 
Worsley, Dorothy Ashbye, and William 
Flood—To John Wethman and_ John 
Tynnell 3s. 4d. apiece—To Annes Plasto of 
Little Tewe a strike of malt 

All the rest of my goods to my son 
Edward Raynsforde whom I make my 
Executor; and my cousin Mr. Richard 
Andrewes and my son in law Master Zach- 
arie Shepard, overseers. 

All my linen to be divided equally among 
Margaret Catesbye, Barbara Jerman, my 
servant Joan and Eliabeth Hitchcockes. 

The mark of Dorothy Raynsford. 

Witnesses: Thomas Andrewes, Edward 
Wordle, clerk. 

Proved 18 June, 1609, by the Executor 
named. Inventory £21 11s Od. 


X. 


Epwarp Ratnsrorp, of the Grove, in the 
parish of Sandford, near Great Tew, whose 
will is dated Aug. 23, 1624, was son of 
Hercules Rainsford and the last Rainsford, 
Lord of the Manor of Great Tew, which 
passed to the Tanfields in 1610. He married 
Dorothea, daughter of Robert Lea, second 
brother of Sir Henry Lea, Knt., Lord of 
Baston. 


In the Principal Probate Registry, London. 
Archdeaconry Court of Oxfordshire. 
(Abstract of original will). 

A.D, 1624, August 23. 
The will of Epwarp Ratnsrorpe. 

In the name of God, Amen. I, Epwarp 
Ratnsrorpe of Grove in the parish of 
Sanford (Sandford), co. Oxon., Esq., weak 
in body, ete. ... My body to be buried in 
the church of Great Tew near unto my wife. 
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I give unto the mother church of Oxon xij‘. 
To the church of Great Tew and to the 
church of Sanford 3s. 4d. apiece. To the 
oor of Great Tew ds. 4d., and to the poor 
of Sanford 3s. 4d. My will is that the 
remainder of years of a certain lease of 
xxj years of a parcel of the Grove now 
in my possession being in the parish of 
Sanford heretofore granted and set over by 
Henrie Lee Rainsford to Zacharie Shep- 
herd and by the said Shepherd assigned 
and set over to me 9 James I., I will the 
remainder of these years be sold and the 
money so raised to be distributed amongst 
my five youngest children, half to be 
equally divided between my son Edward 


and my daughter Anne _ Rainsford, 
and the other half to be equally 
divided between my three other child- 


ren, William, George and Elizabeth Rains- 
ford. The residue of my goods to be 
sold and the money so raised thereby to be 


equally divided amongst my five children. | 


I make my son Edward Rainsford sole 
executor, and I desire Sir William Pope, 
knight and baronet, and Mr. D. Twisden | 
to be overseers. J*urthermore whereas my 
son Henry and William Rainsford have 
heretofore by their deed assigned and set 
over to me their estates in the Grove 
granted by letters patent from the late 
Queen Elizabeth for their two lives I will 
that this estate I have in the premises be 
sold for the benefit of my five children as 
before declared. 
(Signed) Epwp. RayNsrorDe. 
Witnesses, Hy. Bonner, William 
Hollins, John Loggin, Edward Robins. 
Administration of the goods, etc., of | 
Edward Rainsford late of Sandford, Esq., | 
deceased, granted 21 October, 1624, unto | 
Sir William Pope, knight and _ baronet, | 
during the minority of Edward Rainsford, | 
the sole of the said deceased and _ sole 
executor named. 
Inventory of the goods, etc,. of testator, 
sum total £104 10s, 
ALFRED RaNsrForp. 


(To be concluded). 


THE STORY OF THE ADELPHI 
THEATRE. 


| R. Arpacn’s note on the Adelphi 
makes me think that the story of its 
earlier fortunes up to the beginning of this 
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| form of entertainment. 
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| century might be of interest to readers of 
| N. ‘and @.’ 

The founder of the theatre which in the 
first period of its existence was known as the 
‘“‘ Sans Pareil,’’ had no theatrical experience, 
He was a shrewd trader who had realised a 
handsome fortune by the invention of a 
washing blue. The ‘‘ Old True Blue’’ John 
Scott called the material, the secret of which 
he had discovered during an excursion to 
the Black Forest, and from the profits of 
which he took the £10,000 he invested in his 
venture, Scott not only had brains and 
money; he had a daughter with a passion 
for the stage, and a good deal of native 
talent. So when the new house was opened 
on Nov. 27, 1806, he started with an enter- 
tainment consisting of songs, imitations, and 
recitations, an entertainment the whole of 
which was written, and delivered by clever 
Miss Scott. A display of fire works wound 
up this variety performance. ‘‘If you want 
a thing done do it yourself ’’ appears to have 
been the motto of shrewd John Scott, who 
managed the front of the house with an 
excellent vigour, not disdaining to take off 
his coat and pack his audience well together 
in the cheaper parts of his establishment. 
When the show naturally developed into a 
more dramatic entertainment, Miss Scott, 
clever and untiring, was still its central 
figure. She not only wrote most of the pieces 
but appeared in them, this latter with the 
exception of the pantomimes which soon 
found a place in the bill. ‘‘ The Red 
Robber,’’ ‘‘ The Old Oak Chest,’? ‘‘ The 
Amazon Queen’’—these are the names of 
some of the ‘‘ Adelphi melodramas’’ of those 
far off days, and the proprietor was not too 
aesthetic to give his public trained monkeys, 
slack-rope dancers, and ‘‘freaks’’ sand- 
wiched between his melodramas, and musical 
farces and burlettas. For thirteen years 
John Scott ran his prosperous house, and 
sold it at the end of that period for £25,000. 
A shrewd old tradesman from beginning to 


end! On Oct. 18,1819, the house was 
opened as the Adelphi by Messrs. Jones 
and Rodwell its new proprietors. “Old 


” 


True Blue’s ’’ mantle of success appears to 
have been donned by the new management 
who to red-hot melodrama added a higher 
This was ‘‘ Scott ’’ 
also, but Walter, not our old friend John. 


At this early Adelphi, ‘ Kenilworth,’ 
‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘ Waverley,’ ‘The Heart of 
Midlothian’ and ‘St. Ronan’s Well’ 


in dramatic garb were all presented to an 
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eager public. In 1821 the theatre was 
enlarged and re-decorated, and this year 
was made memorable by the advent of a 
celebrated comedian ‘‘ Little TKeeley,’’ the 
husband of that fine old actress who within 
the memory of many old playgoers passed 
away ‘full of years and honours.’’ It was 
in this year that the Adelphi from a small 
minor theatre, whose doings rarely evoked 
a line of criticism from the more important 
journals, became absolutely the most popular 
of all the West End _ houses. It was no 
masterpiece that accomplished this sudden 
transformation. The play that was destined 
to draw the town for several seasons was 
‘“Tom and Jerry,’’ the dramatised version 
of Pierce Egan’s ‘‘Tom and Jerry, or 
Life in London,” a work wanting every 
attribute of fine writing, but which 
in spite of this, perhaps because of 
it, took an extraordinary hold on_ the 
public, a craze that was doubtless increased 
by the fine specimens of Cruikshank’s genius 
with which it was illustrated. But however 
vulgar the play, however silly, it was ad- 
mirably, nay brilliantly acted, and with 
Wrench as ‘‘ Tom,’’ Reeve as ‘“ Jerry,’’ 
Wilkinson as ‘‘ Bob Logic,’’ and Keeley in 
the small part of ‘‘Jemmy Green,” it drew 
all classes, and even the most critical found 
something to please them. But ‘Tom and 
Jerry,’’ like greater and more recent suc- 
cesses, ran its appointed course; other plays 
by the same author met with scant success; 
a terrific blood-curdling melodrama ‘‘ Val- 
mondi, or the Unhallowed  Sepulchre,’’ 
succeeded the realistic efforts of Pierce Egan, 
and it is said terminated the management 
by killing one partner with fatigue and 
anxiety and causing the retirement of the 
survivor, Next came the famous period of 
management by Terry and Yates. Then 
with a company that included T. P. Cooke, 
yrone Paver, Wrench Reeve, Mrs. Fitz- 
william, and that excellent actress Miss 
Brunton (afterwards Mrs. 


] 


favour of the public. The first great hit 


was ‘‘ The Pilot,’’ Fizball’s adaptation of | 


Fenimore Cooper’s famous novel. In _ this 
play T. P. Cooke, an actor who had fought 
with distinction in the battle of St. Vincent, 
played ‘‘ Long Tom Coffin’? so admirably 
that his impersonation was the principal 
feature of a run that lasted for 200 nights 
—a phenomenal length in those days. 
*“ Vanderdecken ’’? in ‘‘ The Flying Dutch- 
man’’ was another of Cooke’s Adelphi 
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Adelphi advanced with rapid strides in the | 
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achievements, In 1827 the Adelphi was 
again enlarged both before and behind the 
curtain, Yet somehow or other in spite of 
its popularity and its admirable company, it 
could not be made to pay, and a year later 
poor Terry retired, ruined in health, and 
wrecked in fortune. Charles Mathews the 
elder succeeded to his place, and for several 
years he and Yates gave the public ‘‘ good 
entertainment,’’ but with all their talent 
they lacked the business faculty, and in spite 
of considerable pecuniary assistance from 
the Duchess of St. Albans (the famous Miss 
Harriet Mellon) the house would not pay. 
Mathews died in 1835—a poor man. His 
son Charles, dear to some of us still living 
playgoers, filled his place but only for a 
season. Yates took a partner named 
Gladstone, and dying a few years later, 
unsuccessful and broken-hearted in spite of 
all his talents, left him to succeed where 
far more clever men had failed. Gladstone 
made the house pay. It was in 1838 that 
Madame Celeste made her first appearance 
here in a piece called ‘‘St Mary’s Eve,” 
but she did not then attract much attention. 
It was early in the following year that 
““Oliver Twist ’’ was produced with a 
memorable company. Poor Reeves, an 
excellent actor had died in 1838, but Ed- 
ward Wright, whose name is closely associ- 
ated with the fortunes of the Adephi, was 
at hand to supply his place and played the 
““ Artful Dodger ’’ in the Dickens drama, 
in which Mrs. Keeley was ‘‘ Oliver,’’ Yates 
was ‘* Fagin,’’ O. Smith ‘‘ Bill Sikes,” 
Mrs. Yates ‘‘ Nancy,’’ and Harry Beverley 
the immortal ‘‘ Bumble.’’ The autumn of 
1839 saw another memorable Adelphi success 
in Buckstone’s adaptation of Harrison Ains- 
worth’s ‘‘ Jack Sheppard ’’—Mrs, Keeley 
was “‘ Jack’? and made a hit that was pos 
sibly equalled, but hardly surpassed by 
Nellie Farren whom I saw in the part at 
the Gaiety a good many years later. 
Another prominent member of the company 
was droll Paul Bedford who scored _ heavily 
as ‘‘ Blueskin.’’ One of the last productions 
of this management was Dickens’ ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Carol ’’ in February 1844, and in the 
same year Benjamin Webster with Madame 
Celeste as a partner became the lessee of 
the Adelphi. Here Celeste gave those 


strange, passionate impersonations of half- 


savage natures which made her ‘‘ Miami,” 
in ‘The Green Bushes,’ and ‘* Cynthia,” 
the gipsy, in the ‘ Flowers of the Forest. 
so famous—impersonations that drew all 
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London to the Adelphi. I saw her as 
“Miami ’’ when she was comparatively old, 
and was strongly impressed by her power and 
spirit. For nine years from 1844 Webster’s 
interests were divided between the Hay- 


market and the Adelphi, but in 1853 he | 


retired from the management of the former, 
and devoted his energies entirely to his 
theatre in the Strand. A series of plays by 
Charles Reade, Tom Taylor, Watts Philips, 
and Dion Boucicault was now produced— 
“Masks and Faces,’’ by Reade was the first 
of this new series, and was performed with 
enormous success by a cast which contained 
such names as Webster, Leigh Murray (the 
father of Miss Alma Murray) Celeste, and 
Miss Woolgar. In 1853 a Shakespeare play 
was produced at the Adelphi for the first 
time, it was ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’’ During Webster’s management 
one of the most famous productions was 
“The Dead Heart,’’ and his performance 
of “Robert Landry ’’ was full of power and 
pathos. Early in 1858 the old Adelphi was 
pulled down, and entirely rebuilt,  re- 
opening on the Boxing night of that year 
with a mixed bill, one item of which, an 
apropos sketch, introduced that popular 
comedian, J. L. Toole, to the boards of 
the theatre. On Sept. 10, 1860, ‘‘ The 
Collen Bawn,’’ the first of Boucicault’s 
clever Irish dramas was produced, and the 
cavern scene with its watery depths (of blue 
gauze) into which the hero so bravely plunged 
took the town by storm. The play was ad- 
mirably adapted from Griffin’s novel ‘‘ The 
Collegians,’’ and was finely acted by Bouci- 
cault, and his charming wife, by Madame 
Celeste, Miss Woolgar, and Falconer, and it 
gained a word of praise from the late Henry 
Morley, a critic none too easily pleased, 
There were other plays of Boucicault’s at 


the Adelphi; there was a revival of ‘‘ The | 


Dead Heart,’’ there was ‘‘ Janet Pride,’’ in 
which the name part was played by the charm- 
and and unfortunate Avonia Jones, who was 
drowned when the ‘‘ London’? went down. 
Then came Miss Bateman in that gloomy 
play ‘‘ Leah,’’ in which she made a remark- 
able success, and for more than 200 nights 
the public rushed to see the revengeful 
Jewess. The next really great attraction at 
the Adelphi was the veteran American actor 
Joseph Jefferson in his startling creation 
“Rip Van Winkle.’”’ How he developed 
the hero of Washington Irving’s tale, how 
he worked it up in London in his lodgings, 
and forgetting that his blind was up and 


that he was visible from the street, attracted 
a crowd who regarded the supposed lunatic 
old man with awed surprise, was well known 
at the time but too long to give with its 
amusing details—enough to record that the 
wonderful gifts of humour and pathos he 
displayed on that night of September, 1865, 
made him a European reputation, and 
crowded the Adelphi for more than 200 
nights. Never shall I forget Jefferson’s 
‘“Rip,’’ though the play was one of the 
first I saw after leaving school. Another 
memorable night at the Adelphi (and well do 
I remember it) was that of Aug. 31, 1867, 
when Kate Terry—the cleverest member of 
a clever family—took leave of the stage in 
the part of ‘‘ Juliet,’’ amid an unforgettable 
scene of enthusiasm. In 1868 Dickens’ 
Christmas Tale ‘‘ No Thoroughfare” was 
produced with that great French actor 
Fechter as the villian ‘‘ Obenreizer,’’ and 
Webster as the humorous cellarman ‘‘ Joey 
Ladle,’’ two more impersonations that made 
a deep impression on me. 

In 1870 Webster took Chatterton into 
management, and two years later he retired 
after a reign of eight and twenty years. 
Between 1872 and 1879 the records of the 
Adelphi hold few items of great interest 
as far as I remember. Then in the latter 
year Messrs. Gatti took the historic house, 
but began their notable tenancy with a poor 
play, ‘‘ The Crimson Cross,’’ of which 
Clement Scott was part author I think, 
under his pen name of ‘ Savile Rowe.’’ It 
was finely staged, and the three principal 
parts were played by Hermann Vezin, Henry 
Neville, and the beautiful Adelaide Neilson, 
but in spite of all it was a fiasco. But 
astonishing runs were to bo achieved later by 
‘* Adelphi melodramas.” ‘‘ In the Ranks,”’’ 
with Charles Warner and Isabel Bateman; 
‘* Harbour Lights,’’ with handsome William 
Terris and Jessie Millward; ‘‘ London Day 
by Day,’’? with George Alexander and Alma 
Murray ; these were some of the successes that 
must still be remembered by many living 
playgoers. But the fine theatre that grew 
up under the improving hands of the Gattis, 
the theatre at the stage entrance of which 
such a real tragedy was enacted on _ that 
December night of 1897 when that popular 
actor William Terris was brutally done to 
death, had practically disappeared by the 
end of last century. Now Mr. Arpacu tells us 
that once again there is to be a new Adelphi, 
that it is indeed in course of erection. Let 
us hope the new house will retain its 
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historic name, and will offe its patrons 
attractive dramatic fare for many years to 


come. W. CourTHOPE Forman. 











‘TR WALTER SCOTT IN FACT AND 
0 FICTION.—In ‘The Surgeon’s Daugh- 
ter’ (p. 102, Centenary Edition, 1887) : 
‘Did you hear him Richard? Did you 
hear the words?’’ She flew to a harpsi- 
chord . . . she wandered over the keys, pro- 
ducing a wilderness of harmony .. . for the 
songstress had died with her strain.”’ 


Compare this passage with Lockhart’s 
.‘ Life of Scott,’ vol. viii. pp. 70-1 (1822 
edition) : 

I was much struck by his (Scott’s) descrip- 
tion of a scene he had once with Lady — (the 
divorced Lady —) upon her eldest boy who had 


been born before her marriage with Lord — 
asking her why he himself was not Lord — (the 
second title). 

“Do you hear that”? she exclaimed wildly 
to Scott, and then rushing to the pianoforte, 
played in a sort of frenzy, some hurried airs, 
as if to drive away the dark thoughts then in 
her mind. 

“Tt struck me” (Thomas Moore’s ‘ Diary of 
his Scotch Tour ’) that he (Scott) spoke of this 
lady as if there had been something more than 
mere friendship between them. He described 
her as beautiful and full of character.” 


’ 


FreDK. C. WHITE. 
PREDICTION VERIFIED. — P.R.O. 
C.O. 33/1. Aug. 2, 1852:— 


‘The following extract of a religious dis- 
course by Robert Flemming, V.D.M.— 
‘printed for Andrew Bell, at the Bible and 
Cross Keys, Cornhill, 1701 ’—it will perhaps 
be a novelty to many of our readers :— 

‘Rev. 16, 8 v.: ‘‘ And the fourth Angel 
poured out his vial upon the Sun.’’ Page 
63:—So there is good ground to hope, that 
about the beginning of another such century, 
things may again alter for the better; for I 
cannot but hope, that some new mortifica- 
tions of the chief supporters of Anti-Christ 
will then happen; and the French monarchy 
may begin to be considerably humbled about 
that time: that whereas the French King 
takes the Sun for his emblem, and this for 
his motto—‘ nec pluribus impar,’—he may at 
length, or his successors, and the monarchy 
itself, at least before the year 1794, be forced 
to acknowledge, that in respect to neigh- 
bouring potentates, he is singulus impar; but 
as to the expiration of his vial, I fear it 
will not be till the year 1794.” [Hence he 
gives his reasons, and at p. 74, proceeds] 
“*T must tell you I have nothing further to 
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add to what I have said to the time, but as 
to the manner how it is to be done, our 
text does not lay a foundation of some mor 
distinct thoughts. Therefore, in the fourth 
and last place, we may justly suppose, that 
the French monarchy, after it has scorched 
others will of itself consume, by doing 50, 
its fire, and that which is the fuel that maip. 
tains it, washing insensibly, till it be ex. 
hausted, at least towards the end of the 
century. 

‘“This remarkable prediction was verified 
almost to the precise date mentioned by the 
reverend divine ninety-two years ante. 
cedently. It occasioned much conversation 
about 1799, when the original discourse from 
which the above extract is said to have been 
made, was in the possession of Sir George 
Young, by whom it was presented in that 
year to His Majesty George III.” 


E. H. Farrsrorurr, 
par: HILL: PIKE: PYKE FAMILIES, 


—Some references to a possible con- 
nection between the families of Hill and 
Pyke or Pike appeared at ante pp. 122 and 
239. The items following may be relevant, 


1645. William Hill, gent., of Ash, Kent, 
widower, 24=Elizabeth Pike, of city of West- 
minster, spinster, 19, dau. of Edmund Pike, late 
of Stone Goun [?], co. Glos., gent., deceased; 
consent of her uncle, Charles ee Esq., 
city of Westminster; at St. Mary Magdalen, Old 
Fish St.—(Bishop of London, p. 276) 


6). 
1690/1. Feb. 19. John Hill, of St. Bennett, 
Paul’s Wharf, Lond., Sugar Baker, Bachr,, 


abt. 30, and Sarah Day, of the same, Spr, 
abt. 24, at own disp.; at St. Martin’s, London 
or [blank]—(See ‘ Marriage Allegations in the 
Registry of the Vicar-General of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury,’ Harl. Soc-Publ., vol. xxxi, p. 
174; London, 1890). 

A connection between Day and Pyke has 
been shown (ante p. 257). 

E. F. MacPrxe. 


TRAW HATS IN THE U.S.A.—The 
merchants of Detroit, contrary to their 
previous plan of putting straw hats on sale 
at the end of May, announced and displayed 
them on the 15th, due to the very warm 
weather at the beginning of the month. 
Their advertisements, printed in the news- 
papers on the 15th, read ‘‘ To-day is straw 
hat day,’’ and ‘‘ Straw Hats now O.K.” 
But on that very day the weather turned cold 
and rainy, remaining so for a week. Few 
hats were consequently sold, and even fewer 
seen being worn. 
x Paut McPHaRtiv. 
Birmingham University. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


(Pages taken from the Everyman Kdi- 
tion). ; 
1. P. 220. ‘‘ We saw a good quantity of 
srohibited goods’’; p, 180. ‘‘ Flanders lace 
on prohibited.”” What goods were pro- 
hibited for importation and for how long and 
between what dates did prohibition last ? 
9. P. 226. ‘It was now a rumbling time 


of year.” What is the meaning of * rum- 
bling ’’? ; 
3, P, 242. ‘‘ He had committed so many 


yobberies that Hind, Whitney or the Golden 
Farmer were fools to him.’’ Hind is men- 
tioned in the ‘D.N.B.’ Who were Whitney 
and the Golden Farmer, and what are their 
dates ? 

4. P. 264. 
down the river to a 


“The ship weighed and fell 
place called Bugby’s 


Hole.” Where was Bugby’s Hole? 
W. R. Dz 
‘ik JOHN FRANKLIN IN FRITH 


VY STREET, SOHO.—It may interest his- 
torians of Soho to know that from December, 
1822, to May, 1823, Sir John Franklin was 
living at 60, Frith Street, Soho. Letters 
which passed between him and his bride to 
be, Miss Eleanor Anne Porden, will be found 
in the Hon. Mrs. Gell’s charming book, 
‘John Franklin’s Bride, 1930.’ Was the 
house a hotel ? 
J. M. Buttocu, 


EGIMENTAL HISTORY WANTED, — 
Have any books been written relating to 
the 3rd the King’s Own Hussars, other than 
the reminiscences by H. A. Ouvry, Sir J. 
Thackwell and J. Scott, and the histories by 
Stisted (1833), Cannon (1847), Kauntye 
(1857) and W. T. Willcox (1925) ? ; 


J. Patrne. 


HOMAS “STENO- 


OXFORD’S 


+RAPHIE.”’ — An undated seven- | 
teenth century token, showing on the obverse | 


a hand holding a pen, was issued at Dudley, 
Worcester, by Thomas Oxford. This token 
is illustrated and described in ‘ Dudley 
Tradesmen’s Tokens,’ 1905, by M. Perkins, 
who wrote : ‘‘ I have failed in my endeavours 
to trace any particulars concerning this man, 
beyonod that he issued a token.”’? On 5 April, 


1645, a book was entered in the Stationers’ | 


Register to John Macock with the | title 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


By Thomas Oxfford.’ 
| first appearance in the Register. 
- | of the book is known to exist. 


(onRtEs ON ‘MOLL FLANDERS’. — | 


Stenographie, or the schoole of memorie. | 
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Macock’s 
No copy 
It would be 
interesting to know whether the author was 
the man who issued the Dudley token. A 
later Thomas Oxford was a teacher of the 
Purton system of shorthand and a colleague 
of Charles Dickens in parliamentary work. 
(A. T. Wright’s ‘The Purton System of 
Shorthand,’ 1887, p. 3). 


This was 


W. J. CaRLTon. 


RMORIAL BEARINGS: IDENTIFICA- 
TION WANTED. — On the beautiful 
chapel of St. George (or Speke Chantry) in 
Exeter Cathedral, erected by Sir John Speke 
circa 1515, are many sculptures and arm- 
orial shields. One of the latter (un- 
coloured) appears not yet to have been inter- 
preted. It is: Three bars between ten 
church-bells, 4, 3, 2 and 1. It may possibly 
be the family coat of Alice, a Spanish lady, 
a maid of honour to Queen Catherine of 
Aragon, whom Sir John Speke had married. 


H. 5B. i. 


Exeter, 


YHYLLIS AND DEMOPHOON. — In 
Mary Drew’s Diaries, just published, she 
describes seeing ‘‘ Burne Jones great picture 
of Phyllis and Demophon,’’ and says of it: 
She flings herself upon him out of the 
Almond tree and he is represented_in wild 
flight, yet turning upon her a face in which 
terror and love are wildly contending. Her 
hair streams in the wind and a_ wealth of 
almond blossoms is the lovely background to 
their heads. 

Lately in one of the London Clubs I saw 
a picture representing exactly the same scene, 
only the characters are reversed, i.e., she is 
represented in wild flight and he is flinging 
himself upon her out of the almond tree. 

I should be glad to know who Phyllis and 
Demophoon were—also whether Burne Jones 


| painted both pictures and why? 


M. R. 


HE CECIL COFFEE-HOUSE. — Where 
was the Cecil, a theatrical coffee 
house resort in the Strand district, in the 
eighteenth century ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


MERICAN ICE IN CHINA.—In an essay 
by a Boston writer (Mr. Leonard Ware, 
Junr.) in the Landmark, the journal of the 
English Speaking Union, I find it stated 
that: ‘‘It was Yankee ingenuity which dis- 
covered that ice grown in a Massachusetts 
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pond could be transported halfway around 


the world, and sold for a profit in China.”’ | 


When was this ? 
J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


MAZE HILL SCHOOL, GREENWICH.— | 


Are the registers of this school printed ? 
When was the school established ? 
vii. 346 is a brief account of the origin of 
the name Maze Hill, formerly Maize Hill. 

KE. F. MacPre, 


MANOR OF EAST GREENWICH (See 6 


S. iv. 89; v. 258),—Are the old manorial | 


rolls or books of this manor extant? If so, 
where, or in whose custody, are they pre- 
served ? 

E. F. MacPixe. 


((ORNWELL.—I have a diary of a clergy- 

man at Norton Chipping and Cornwell 

for the year 1795. I believe he was a Welsh- 

man. Will some reader kindly give the 

name of the clergyman officiating at 
parishes in 1795? 

J. E. VELINDRE, 


LESSING OF SEA _ FISHING.—Are 
there any traces of customs connected 
with the sea-fishing blessing—or wishing 
good-luck to nets and boats—left in England, 


similar to the Benediction of the Sea still | 
Does anyone know | 


common in Brittany. 
when such customs (if any) in England, 
Wales, etc., died out? 

BOOM OW. 


‘OTSWOLD GAMES. — In Queen Eliza- 

beth’s days, on Whit Tuesday, there used 

to be held in the West of England what was 

called ‘‘ Cotswold Games,’’ which to-day 

would be termed athletic sports. Why was 
the term ‘‘ Cotswold ’’ applied to them? 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


*“ WILKING DUCKS.’’—The following lines 
are from a fifteenth century poem : 
My master looketh as he were mad: 
** Where hast thou been, thou sorry lad? ” 
** Milking ducks, as my mother bade.” 


“cc 


Was the saying ‘‘ milking ducks ’’ at one 
time common and popular? 


R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


ICK CHEESE.—In a novel entitled ‘ The | 
Dean Mouse,’ published in February, 1930, | 


there is the following sentence: ‘‘ The boss, 
he went the colour of sick cheese whenever 
that chap came here,’? What is meant by 
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‘the colour of sick cheese ’’ and when js a 
cheese sick ? j 
R. HepcGer Wattace, 


| I\VHITSUNTIDE AND THE DERBY.-— 
Will someone kindly furnish replies to 
| the following questions: What influence dos 
the date of Whitsuntide have on the date of 
the Derby? Has the Derby ever been run on 
any day, other than Wednesday? How often 
| has the Derby been run on the first Wednes. 
| day in June and how often on, the last 
Wednesday in May? 


G. Bowe 


{‘HRISTOPHER WREN.—I shall be very 

grateful to any reader of ‘N. and Q’ 
who can give me the name of the daughter of 
Christopher Wren of Wroxhall, who mar. 
ried Martha Roberts, having issue, one son, 
Christopher Robert Wren, and one daugh- 
ter. 


Exsie Mitwarp-Otrver. 


TEPHEN WREN.—Stephen Wren, grand- 
son of Sir Christopher, and author of 

‘ Parentalia,’ had two daughters, one named 
Ann and the other mentioned by Elmes as 
residing at the Hotwells in 1823. Informa- 
tion sought regarding the name of the latter, 


Etsre Mitwarp-Oxiver. 
ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER: 
MARRIAGE REGISTERS.—According 
to a note on p. 16 of ‘A Catalogue of 
Westminster Records,’ by the late John Ed- 
ward Smith, F.S.A. (1900)—‘‘ The Marriage 
The Marriage Registers from 1538-1658 
have been copied and are being published by 
Mr. Henry Farrar, of 9, Agar Street, W.C.” 
The Marriage Registers from 1538-1658 
were copied by Arthur Meredyth Burke, 
| F.S.A., and printed by Eyre and Spottis- 
woode in 1914. Farrar’s copy, then, would 
be valuable for the period 1659 - 1837, which 
was not copied by Burke. Farrar’s MS. was 
not published. Where can it be seen? 


G. W. WriG#T. 


‘OLLEGE OF ADVOCATES FOR THE 
| PROVINCE OF YORK. — I shall bk 
| glad if any of your readers can inform me 
| whether there was a College of Advocates for 
the Province of York analagous to the Col- 
lege of Advocates (commonly called the Doc 
tors Commons) in the City of London. Ii 
not, who granted Probate of the Wills and 
Letters of Administration of the estates of 
intestates in that Province? 


ARTHUR W. 


| 
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acess 
were TOWNLEY AND LANCASTER 

CASTLE, 1659. — During regrettable | 
alterations towards the end of last century 
for accommodation of the prisoners at Lan- 
caster Castle, a room was demolished which | 
contained a finely carved oak mantelpiece | 
with central panel inscribed H.T 1659, in | 
raised lettering of professional character, | 
and by the same hand as the rest of the 
ornamentation. 

It was told that in the registers of the | 
adjacent Parish Church there is an entry of 
the burial on March 19, 1661/2, of Henry 
Townley, described as a gentleman, and a 
prisoner who died in the Castle. 

Assuming identity, if Henry Townley was 
a prisoner in 1659, he must have been a State 
prisoner of sufficient importance to have been 
allowed to panel his rooms to his liking, and | 
in expectation of long internment. In that | 
case he could not have been a Royalist, or he | 
would have been released at the Restoration, 
On the other hand, if he had been a Parlia- 
mentarian and Governor of the Castle in | 
1659, we should expect his rooms to be then | 
so inscribed, and his imprisonment after the | 
Restoration; but we should expect, also, to | 
find some record of this, which appears to | 
be wanting. 

Was he a Townley of Townley, and for 
what offence was he imprisoned? His ini- | 
tials do not correspond with those of any 
name in the lists of the Regicides, yet he | 
must have been a person of importance in | 
Lancashire’s history. 


W. J. ANDREW. 


ECORDS OF MERCHANT SHIPS.—Can | 
Hermanus de Lestocq, physician and coun- | 
ation regarding a merchant ship, probably | 
from the Port of London, named Potomock, | 
the commander of which, Joseph Shakespear, | 
died beyond seas in 1740 or 41, 


J. SHAKESPEAR, 
Lt.-Col. | 


OWREY, SOWRAY, SOWRY FAM-| 
ILIES.—Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation’ of 1666 | 
contains a reference to Sowray of York. Any | 
information relating to these families would | 
be appreciated, 


J. Sowrey. 

Taroba, Blossom Way, Hillingdon. 
SOURCE OF QUOTATION WANTED. — | 
“Tis better to be silent and be thought a | 
fool, than to speak and leave no doubt upon 


the point.” 
REDS. | 


Ottershaw. 


| CXXXii). 
| ‘dead birds,” and by this name they are 


| (1704-66) is 


| only, no date, 


i was the 


Replies. 





THE APODE. 
(clviii, 298). 


[HE bird alluded to is neither the Swift nor 

the Martlet, but (collectively) the Bird of 
Paradise. It would take too much space 
to give the full story, but, shortly, the fable 
of the wonderful birds, whose plumes were too 
beautiful for them to come down to earth, 
and who therefore had no feet, dates back to 
our first knowledge of the Far East, or 
rather of its products before the European 
reached it, for even then the footless native 
skins were an article of commerce. The 
King of Bachian presented some skins to 
Pigafetta for the Emperor Charles V, and 
Maximilian Transylvanus tells us of this in 
his letter to his father in 1522, and recounts 
the story of how the birds fall dead from 
heaven. I have found no earlier mention. 
Pigafitta a little later publishes his own 
account and then we have Camoens describing 
the golden birds which never come to 
earth, e so mortes apparecem (Cant. x. 
Pigafetta calls them uccelli morti, 


always known to the natives to-day ; burong 
mati in Malay. 

As it was in the Southern Moluccas that 
Magellan’s ships first had Paradise birds 
brought them, it is almost certain that the 
species was Paradisea minor, of North-west- 
ern New Guinea, and not (as might be sup- 
posed from the name) the representative 
Southern species, P. apoda. 

F. H. H. GuriLemarp. 

Cambridge. 


‘EATH FAMILY OF EXETER (clviii. 
370),—The printed information available 
about the ancestry of Benjamin Heath 
contained in Sir William 
Richard Drake’s book Heathiana which in- 


| cluded a chart pedigree and portraits, pri- 


vately printed 1881, 1882. This work was 
reproduced (without the portraits) in the 


| same author’s larger book, Devonshire Notes 
_and Notelets, privately printed, fifty copies 


The pedigree begins with 
Thomas Heath, grandfather, who was en- 
gaged in the woollen trade in Exeter. 
Thomas’s son Benjamin, c. 1672-1728, des- 
cribed as a fuller and merchant of Exeter, 
father of Benjamin, 1704-66. 
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Thomas Heath, who was Mayor of Exeter in 
1738 and again in 1749, was born c. 1705 and 
died in 1759, ‘- 


NAMES OF MEMBERS OF PARLIA- 
4N MENT (clviii. 352). — Mr. Jeichman 
Derville, Mayor of New Romney, has kindly 
given me the following information as to the 
names of the Parliamentary Representatives 
for New Romney for 1510. 

For a long period there are no returns, but 
in the Assessment Books, vol. iii. for the 
period from 24 Henry VII, March, 1509, to 
1 Henry VIII, March, 1510, we find the 
following entry :— 

‘‘—and paid John Holl and Thomas 
Lambard in part payment of their wages as 
Burgesses to Parliament for 21 days and a 
half £8, i.e. receiving per diem 2/-.’’ Later, 
full payment is made to John Hall. 

Mr. Derville points out that the above 
entry carries us up to March, 1510, but does 
not show whether the parliament referred to 
was held in the autumn or summer of 1509 
or the early spring of 1510. 

As regards the period, March, 1510, to 
March, 1511, no mention of any wages being 
paid is met with, but Thomas Lambard is 
paid, ‘‘in full payment for his stipend at 
the coronation of my Lord the King and 
Queen 2/6.”’ 

From March, 1511, to March, 1512, ‘‘ Paid 
Master Scott for his Parliament wages 
33/4. Clement Baker... 68/-.’’ 

The only other names that Mr. Derville 
has found are John Juder and John Chey- 
newe for 1478, and Richard Stuppeny, 1516; 
and he states that from 1478 onwards, except 
for 1516, there are no entries, and that that 
applies to nearly all of the Cinque Ports. 

The names of the Members of Parliament 
for 1510 for Hythe and Winchelsea would 
be found, no doubt, in the Assessment Books 
of those towns. 

3iographical information in regard to 
some of the names mentioned above will be 
found in Vol. xxcii. of Archae. Cant. 


Henry HANNEN. 


((LASSIFICATION Or BRITISH 

PLANTS (clviii. 386).—It cannot be 
said that prior to the time of Ray any sys- 
tem of classification worthy of the name was 
in vogue. The works that had appeared were 
of the character of ‘‘ Herbals’” that were 
‘‘al full of unlearned cacographies and 
falsely naming of herbs.’’ Their use in medi- 
cine was the only thing that recommended 
plants to- attention. For instance, the 


‘* Grate Herball ”’ prpfessed to give ‘ parfyt 
knowledge and understanding of all manne 
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of Herbes.’’ 
A plant seems to have been appreciated jy 
medicine by its odour, and that “if it hag 


a fine poisonous smell it must be good fg 


something.”’ 


“cc 


that had been attempted was by Willian 


Howe in his ‘ Phytologia Brittanica,’ pubf 
lished in 1650,’’ when Ray was 22 years of) 
‘‘it was too meagre and inaccurate | 


age; but 
to be of much service.’’ 
was published in 1551. 
Andrew Crichton, in his Memoir of Aris 
totle, says: ‘‘ In chemistry, botany and min. 
eralogy we scarcely find anything approach 
ing to a system among the ancients; but in 
the animal kingdom the true principles of 
classification seem to have been 


Turner’s Herbal 


as it is in that of Buffon and Cuvier.” 
FRANK GUNNING. 


‘HE HUNDRED OF OSSULSTON (elviii. 
385).—In reply to Dr. J. M. Butxocu, 


the Hundred of Ossulston is situated in the 
Borough of St. Pancras, and includes por. 
tions of Kentish Town, Highgate and Can- 
den Town. I am not certain whether Littl 
Queen Street was included in this Hundred, 


but perhaps the gentlemen looters from whom § 
J. Maberly claimed compensation, resided in F 


one of the beforementioned localities. 


There is a good deal of information conf 
cerning this Hundred to be found in FF 
Saint Pancras, Past and Present, & 


Miller’s ‘ 
1874. 
E. KE. Newrtov. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


Robinson sets down in his History of Hack. 


ney (1842) that the ancient, extensive and § 


populous village of Hackney is in the Hu- 
dred of Ossulston, in the county of Middle 
sex. 

Hoxton, of the parish 
Shoreditch, is also described in the same 
work, as within the Tower division of the 
Hundred of Ossulston. 

Wittr1am R. Power. 


PURKESS, THE CHARCOAL BURNER 

(clii. 209, 304, 357; clviii. 302, 340, 377). 
~Mr. J. Prenperet-Bropuurst is mistaken 
in stating that when William Rufus was 
killed surnames had not then come into exit 
tence, for a reference to Domesday Book 
shews far otherwise as regards the ruling 
class; in the part for Lincolnshire translated 
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nd published by, the Lincoln Record | 
aeieer. 1924, on p. 14, is a list of the 70 | 


of these 28 had surnames taken from dis- | 
tricts or places, 5 from offices, 3 from nick- 
names, while for 4 no derivation is evident; | 
thus 40 out of these 58 over-lords had sur- | 
ost ALFRED WELBY. 
Lt.-Col. 


ARMORIAL BOOK. | 

PLATE (clviii. 384).—Lord Deramore, 
who is a descendant of Thomas Bateson, who 
lived in Lancashire and died in 1630, bears 
the same arms as these. The illustration 
does not show the tinctures, but Lord Dera- 
more’s coat is: Arg. three bats’ wings erect 
sable, on a chief gules, a lion passant or; the 
crest being a bat’s wing erect sable. Lord 
Deramore’s motto is Nocte volamus, but there 
is some evidences that Sir Robert Harvey, 
born Bateson, who was created a baronet in 
1789, hore the motto shown on the bookplate. 


C. Roy Hupteston. 


A portrait of John Bateson and a copy of 
his bookplate are in the Local Collection of 
the Liverpool Public Library. The book- 
plate was engraved by a Liverpool firm of 
copper line engravers, Messrs. Yates 


Hess. 


1901, at the age of 86 years. He was a mem- 
ber of a wealthy and respected local family 
~and a partner in the firm of Messrs. James | 
Bateson, Sons, and Co. Mr. Bateson was a 
prominent figure in the Liverpool Cotton 
Association for many years, and was a direc- 
tor of the London and North Western Rail- 
way Company and of the Union Marine 
Insurance Company, 

Very good obituary notices, extracted from 
the Liverpool press, are contained in volume 
19 of ‘Liverpool Obituary Notices ’—in the 
Liverpool Public Library. 

G. Hee. 


PRIZE FOR THE LAZIEST  (elviii. 
241).—Probably the ninety-first tale of 
the ‘Zesta Romanorum,’ in ‘ Bohn’s Anti- 
quarilan Library,’ pp. 163-164, has been the 
architype of the anecdote Mr. Basier gives, 
When the Emperor Pliny wished to dis- 
pose of his Kingdom, he called in his three 
sons and told them, ‘‘ The most slothful of | 
you shall reign after my decease.’’ After the 
first and second sons had recounted the in- 
tensities of their respective laziness, said the | 


4 
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and | 
| to him and his heirs (‘‘ being respectively 


Mr, John Bateson, J.P., died on 8 Feb., | 
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third son, ‘‘ But I ought to be preferred to 
you both; for I outdo both in indolence. 
While I lay upon my bed water dropped 
from above upon my eyes, and though from 
the nature of the water I was in danger of 
becoming blind, I neither could nor would 
turn my head ever so little to the right hand 
or to the left.’’ The emperor, hearing this, 
bequeathed the kingdom to him, thinking 
him the laziest of the three. 

In the footnote, a story of similar import 
is given from the Latin Afsop. 

Kumacusu MrINakAtTa. 
Kii, Japan. 
(GERMAN BARONAGE (celviii 369). - 
Whether a German baronage can descend 

through a daughter may be an interesting 
point for German Judges and Heralds to dis- 
pute about and possibly disagree; but the 
grant would probably be limited to the 
original grantee and his heirs male. As to 
the use of .a foreign title by a British sub- 
ject in this country with the precedence the 
title would confer, I believe the law and pro- 
cedure are well recognised. In 1900 the then 
reigning ruler of part of the German Empire 
bestowed upon an English professional man 
and his lawful heirs the hereditary title of 
Baron. In the same year Victoria, of her 
princely grace and special favour, granted 


Tanabe, 


subjects of these Our Realms ’’) her licence 
and authority to assume and use the title of 
Baron in this country. The final clause of 
the grant was: ‘‘ We are further pleased to 
declare that this Mark of Our Royal Favour 
shall not be deemed or construed to form a 
precedent for a similar grant in the future.’’ 
Notice of this warrant was sent to the Ear! 
Marshal for registration at the College of 
Arms. 
A. ES We 

)XECUTIONS IN REIGN OF WILLIAM 
4 T. (clviii.405).—Wherever Stow got his in- 
formation, it does not agree with the earliest 
and best authority, the Old English Chron- 
icle, sub anno 1075, which mentions only 
blinding and banishment as the punishment 
of the Bretons who had been at t.te bride-ale 
at Norwich. Green’s remark in his ‘ History 
of the English People’ (1877), repeated from 
his earlier ‘Short History,’ is echoed in 
G. B. Adams’s volume (ii) of Hunt and 
Poole’s ‘Political History of England’ 
(1905), p. 64 ‘‘the only instance of a poli- 


| tical execution in his reign.’’ 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
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Sr PAUL’S CATHEDRAL (elviii. 406).— 
In The Guardian of 19 March, 1915, it 
was stated on the authority of Canon Alex- 
ander, the Treasurer of St. Paul’s, that very 
careful measurements recently made by the 
cathedral staff showed that the height from 
the floor to the cross is 355ft. 6in. See ‘N. 
and Q.’ 11 S. xi., and the references there 
given. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


NREGORY AS A NAME FOR THE 

X DEVIL (clviii. 363). — I am unable to 
throw any light on the question raised by S1r 
Ricuarp TEMPLE, but venture to ask if there 
is any reference by later travellers to the 
islanders’ superstitious fears of the devil. 
After reading Str Rricuarp’s very interest- 
ing article, I re-read the account of a visit 
to Johanna by Sir William Jones, the famous 
Oriental scholar, in 1783. I have this in an 
old volume of which the title-page reads :— 
‘* Dissertations. and Miscellaneous Pieces 
relating to the History and Antiquities, the 
Arts, Sciences and Literature of Asia, by Sir 
W. Jones [eleven other names] and others. 
Dublin: Printed for Messrs. P. Byrne, 
Grafton-Street, and W. Jones, Dame-Street. 
mpcexciit.’’ From the preface it appears 
that the contents are extracted from the first 
two volumes of a newly-founded society— 
would this be the Asiatic Society of Bengal ?1 
—and the ‘ Asiatic Miscellany.’ I believe 
that the fifteen Dissertations which occupy 
the first half of the book are all by Sir 
William Jones, although there is no name to 
them, These include—‘‘ Dissertation VITI. 
Remarks on the Island of Hinzuan or Jo- 
hanna,”’ occupying pp. 173-206 of the 
volume (which, by the way, is styled briefly 
‘ Jones’s Asia’ on the back). 

Sir William Jones arrived at the island on 
the 28 July, 1783, in the frigate Crocodile, 
and spent several days there, visiting the 
king and other persons. He makes no refer- 
ence to any but the Moslem religion, with 
which he was evidently well acquainted ; in- 
deed, he seems to have had several copies of 
the ‘‘ Alkoran’’ with him, one of which he 
presented to the king. Although his conver- 
sations were not limited to the ruling class, 
he does not seem to have heard of any native 
superstitions. Is it possible that under the 
influence of the Arabs and the Moslem reli- 
gion such superstitions had died out? 
William does not mention Ovington, but 


1, Of which Sir William Jones was the first 
President, Warren Hastings having declined 
the honour in his favour (Macauley’s Essay). 
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refers to Captain John Davis, who visite 
the island in 1600, and to Captain Peyto, 


and Sir Thomas Roe, who were there fifteen J 
Genealogists may regret that} 


years later. 
Str Wu.iam’s hope of obtaining a trust. 
worthy pedigree of the reignine house was 
disappointed ! 

G. H. Wuite. 


222, South Norwood Hill. 


“TELL AND TOMMY ”’ (clviii. 406)-j 8 

correspondent in ‘N. and Q.’ for Aug 
51, 1861, stated that the above expression 
is commonly used’ in the north of Eng § 


sé 


land, and though he had never heard any 


explanation of its origin, offered a possible — 


solution. This was that the phrase should k 


‘‘ Hal and Tommy,” in allusion to “ the pr. 


morseless brute Henry VIII,’? and Thoma 
Lord Cromwell “‘ the tyrant’s congenial agent 
in seizing and rifling the religious houses and 
turning out their helpless occupants to 
starve.”’ 

Walsh’s ‘ Handybook of Literary Curios 


ities’ suggests as a likelier origin that it isaP 


corruption of ‘‘ Hell and Damn Me.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
ROYALTIES (clviii. 386). — This is no 
more a ‘‘ ludicrous term’’ than any 


other word the meaning of which has been 
extended from its primary _ significance, 


Originally a royalty was a seignorage paid § 
to the Crown for the right of working mine F 


or minerals, and by the extension it has been 
applied to other payments for the right to 
use another person’s property. Thus ther 
are royalties on music, on patents, on copy- 
rights, and so forth. A word with so inter. 
esting and distinguished a pedigree ought to 
be treated with respect. 
J. PENDEREL-BRoDHURST. 


a HA’S AUGHT YE?”  (clviii. 568, 

412).—We have an everyday expres 
sion in rural Yorkshire, ‘‘ W6’s aw him?” 
(or her or it). In some districts ‘“‘ wé’s” 
becomes ‘‘ wheea’s,’? and the query Angli- 
cised is ‘‘ Who owns him, her or it?’- 
Whose son or daughter, or whose property! 


J. FArRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. 


NAKES SUCKING COWS (clviii. 386). 
0 —T have never heard of witches sending 
snakes to suck cows in Yorkshire, though tt 
is still believed in the county that hedgehogs 
do this, and it was also held that witches both 
milked cows at night-time and rode horses. 
To make those practising the black arts 1™ 
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potent, stones with holes through the centre 
(called ‘* limmell stones’) were hung at | 
stable and cow-byre doors. I have myself | 
seen them in Bilsdale and Farndale a quar- 
ter of a century ago. There is a most inter- 
esting N. Yorks legend, ‘ The White Cow of 
Wardle Rig.’ The burden of the story is 
the instructions of a witch to obtain some 
milk from this white cow as essential to the 
working of a charm. 
J. Farrrax-BLakEBorouGnH. 

pPDDLESEX : CRANFIELD (celviii. 386), 

—Lionel Cranfield, a merchant of Lon- 
don, was elevated to the peerage as Baron 
Cranfield, of Cranfield, co, Bedford, on July 
9th, 1621. He was constituted Lord 
Treasurer of England, and created Earl of 
Middlesex, on Sept. 10, 1622. After 
being impeached by Parliament he was im- 
prisoned in the Tower of London, dying in 
1645. His eldest sons, James and Lionel, 
were Earls of Middlesex successively, James 
dying in 1651, leaving only a daughter, and 
Lionel dying without children in 1674, the 
Barony of Cranfield and Earldom of Middle- 
sex thus becoming extinct. Lionel’s estates 
devolved however, upon his sister, the 
Countess of Dorset, whose eldest son, Charles 
Sackville, 6th Earl of Dorset, was created 
Baron Cranfield and Earl of Middlesex in 
1675. He died Jan. 29, 1707, and was 
succeeded by his son, Lionel Cranfield 
Sackville, created Ist Duke of Dorset in 
1720. All these honours finally became 
extinct in 1843, on the death of the 5th Duke 


of Dorset. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Lionel Cranfield (1575-1645) was created 
Lord Cranfield (1621) and Earl of Middle- | 
sex (1622). He held several offices at the | 
Court of James I, and was a Privy Council- 
lor. In 1624, through Buckingham’s | 
influence, he was impeached and imprisoned 
in the Tower, but afterwards managed to vin- 
dicate himself, His two sons, James (a)! 
Roundhead) and Lionel, were the 2nd and 
3rd Earls. The 3rd Earl died without issue | 
in 1674. His sister Frances married the 
8th Earl of Dorset, and their son Charles | 
was created, in 1675, Baron Cranfield and 
Earl of Middlesex. The titles descended 
with subsequent Earls and Dukes of Dorset, 
al became extinct with the Dukedom, in 


Pepys mentions Frances, Lady Dorset (née | 
Cranfield). On 7 Nov., 1667, mentioning a 
visit to the theatre to see ‘ The Tempest,’ he | 
Writes in his Diary that his party was! 
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| theatre to see an opera. 


EXTRAORDINARY 


| molished 
| with it. 


; again the next day. 
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over 


‘forced to git in the side balcone 
Duke’s 


against the musique-room at the 
House, close by my Lady Dorset.’’ 
Witrrep H. Hoven. 


NECDOTES OF DR. JOHN BULL 
(clviii. 369).—To the best of my recollec- 
tion, this is the rhyme about Dr, John Bull 
and his pluralities, as I heard it when I was 
an undergraduate from one of his successors 
at Christ Church—a man very unlike him— 
the late Dr. William Bright: 
On the box with Will Whip ere the days of the 


rai 
I travelled to Oxford; and inside the mail 
Was a Canon of Exeter; on the same perch 
Was a Canon of Oxtord’s Cathedral Church. 
Next poo one—I own you may think the thing 
smal]— 
Who held in York Minster a prebendal stall. 
And next sat a parson all pursy and fair 
With a vicarage fat and four hundred a year. 
Now, a el perhaps you will think the coach 
full; 
No—there was 
Bull. 


but John 


W. A. PEck. 


A COUNTRYMAN AND A THEATRE 
(clviii, 383). — This anecdote I heard 
some years ago here in Moravia: 


one passenger—Dr. 


A countryman went for the first time to a 
When he was asked 
how he did like the representation, he 
answered: “Oh, they had a fine music there, 
but each time, when it was at its best, some 
people in the room (at the stage) began to cry 


that we may not hear it... 


Orto F. Baster. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


MEMORY _ (elviii. 
367).—In some biographie anecdotique 
of the famous composer Franz Liszt, I re- 
member to have read this instance of his 
extraordinary memory : 

A young composer brought 
manuscript score of a symphony for large 
orchestra. Listz looked it over and returned 
him the manuscript with some polite phrase. 
Some weeks later the young composer went 
again complaining in despair that fire had de- 

and his precious manu- 


him once the 


1is house 
script, of which there was no copy, was lost 
Liszt felt pity with the unlucky 
young man and said him, he may visit him 
During the night the 


master wrote down from memory the whole 


| score of the symphony without missing even 
| a single note, and gave it to the young musician, 


who was highly astonished to have his work 
again in its original form. 


The extraordinary memory of Franz Liszt 
is testified also by Robert Schumann—see his 
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‘Gesammelte Schriften wtber Musik und 
Musiker.’ 


Otto F. BastLer. 


ANNE CLIFFORD, COUNTESS OF 

PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY 
(elviii. 407).—In 1922 Dr. George C. Wil- 
liamson published ‘‘ Lady Anne Clifford 
Countess of Dorset, Pembroke and Montgom- 
ery, 1590-1676, Her Life, Letters and Work, 
extracted from all the original documents 
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available, many of which are here printed | 


for the first time. [Titus Wilson and Son, 
Kendal].’’ Chapter xxi. is devoted to the 
volumes of diary and family history which 
were written either by or by the direction of 
the great lady. Dr, Williamson says: 


There are three sets each of the three great 
books of the Diary, one copy at Appleby Castle, 
another at Skipton Castle, and a third at Bill 
Hill, Wokingham. 

Dr, Williamson has collated the copies at 
Skipton and Appleby, but has not seen the 
third at Bill Hull. 

The first volume contains the records of 
the families of Veteripont and _ Clifford, 
which are continued in the second volume as 
far as page 223, where begins: 

ede and a true 


summary of the records, 
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APER MILLS IN KENT (clviii. 368,411), 
—Rhys Jenkins, in a paper on ‘Early 
Attemps at Papermaking in England’ 
printed in the Library Association Record, 
vol ii. says that ‘‘as far as existing knoy.- 
ledge goes the first attempt at paper-making 
in England was that of John Tate at Hert. 
ford, towards the end of the fifteenth cen. 
tury.”” Wynkyn de Worde used Tate's 
paper for his English edition of ‘ Bartholo. 
maeus: De proprietatibus rerum,’ and for 
‘The Golden Legend,’ the latter being dated 
1498. Tate’s will contains several refer. 
ences to the paper mill, and says ‘‘ my paper 
myll with the appurtenaunces to be... 
solde.’’ Jenkins says that ‘‘ there have been 
in the past two mills in Hertford, and local 
records . . . give no distinct indication as 
to which was owned by Tate.’’ 

Thomas Thirlby, bishop of Ely, is reputed 
to have brought from the ‘‘ Low countries” 
“A learned man, Remegius by name; 
Whom Thirlby loved, and made by his devise, 

A paper-mill.. .” 


Jenkins goes on to say ‘‘ there was cer- 


| tainly a paper mill at Fenditton, near Cam- 


memorial of the life of mee, the Lady Anne | 


Clifford.” 

Dr, Williamson next describes the various 
copies of these volumes which exist. Among 
these he mentions : 


In Tullie House, Carlisle, in the Jackson 
library there is a MS. copy of what is stated 
to be the “ diary of Lady Anne, from the book 
of records preserved at Skipton. Generally 
speaking, this seems to be a copy of the volume 
now in existence, but I have not collated it 
page by page, as it was not practicable to bring 
over the Great Volumes from Appleby, and 
examine them against this MS. It is possible 
—that it may be a copy of the third volume 
in the Bill Hill set rather than of the two 
other originals, but from a general survey of 
it, I did not find in it anything of real import- 
ance different from the books at Appleby and 
Skipton. 

At the very end of it, however, is an ex- 
tremely valuable record of the last few months 
of Lady Anne’s life, a very small part of which 
was used by Jackson in an article he wrote 
styled “The Diary of a Westmorland Lady.” 
The greater part of it, however, has never 
before appeared in print, and is accordingly 
given verbatim in this volume. 

As Mr. Atkinson’s MS. contains the diary 
of the last months of Lady Anne’s life, it 
would seem to be connected with the Tullie 
House MS. 

M. H. Donps. 





bridge, [which was one of the manors belong- 
ing to the See of Ely], in 1557, for in Mere’s 
‘Journal of the Visitation of the University,’ 
1556-7, we read that on the 16th of May, 
1557, there were ‘‘ certayne stampes fownde 
in the paper myll to coyne with.” 

In Appendix I—‘ Notes of Antiquities,’ of 
‘ Aubrey’s Brief Lives, (Vol. ii, p. 523) we 
read: ‘The paper mill at Bemmarton, 
Wilts, is 112 yeares standing (1681). ’Twas 
the second in England,’’ From this it ap- 
pears that the mill was erected in 1596, buta 
quotation from another work of Aubrey 
makes the date of erection 1554. Aubrey in 
his ‘ Natural History of Wiltshire,’ p. 9, 
says: ‘‘ At Bemerton near Salisbury is a 
paper mill, which is now, 1684, about 130 
years standing, and the first that was erected 
in this county; . . . I remember the paper 
mill at Longdeane, in the parish of Yatton 
Keynell, was built by Mr. Wyld, a Bristow 
merchant, 1635. It serves Bristow with 
brown paper. There is no white paper made 
in Wiltshire.” 

Sir Thomas Gresham erected a mill, prob- 
ably between 1574-76, on his estate at Oster- 
ley, Middlesex, but it appears to have been 
short lived, as Norders notes in 1593 that the 
mill was then decayed. About 1585 Richard 
Tottyl made a petition to Lord Burghley for 
‘‘a privilege for the sole making of paper 
within the realm for thirty-one years, and 
the prohibition of the export of rags.’? The 
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first. well known name in the history of Kng- 
lish paper-making then follows—that of John 
Spilman, who had a mill at Dartford, Kent. 
In the Birmingham Reference Library 
there is a deed dated 5 May, 24 Charles I. 
(1648), which mentions ‘*‘ 
the... paper mill lately made by Humfry 
Wyrley esq.,”’ [at Perry Barr, near Bir- 
mingham. ] 
H. M. CasuMore. 


Birmingham. 
(HANGING LONDON  (elviii. 352, 392, 
411).—Mr, Newron’s note of the passing 


of Burgess’s in the Strand and the adjoining 
Savoy Steps reminds me that in the early 
eighties of the last century one of the popu- 
lar tests for sobriety was the ability to say 
three times, in rapid succession—‘‘I stood 
on the steps of Burgess’s shell-fiish-sauce shop 
welcoming them in.”’ 
Rory FLetcHer. 


EGTOPS AND WHIPTOPS (celviii. 204, 
247, 3357). Whiptops are unknown in 
Naples. Boys play with pegtops and show 
great skill in not only spiking each other’s 
tops but also in picking them up _ while 
spinning and letting them spin in the palm 
of the hand. 
A. Hutron Raptce, 
Lt.-Col. 


JOMPER (elvili, 259, 341).—When I joined 

the Service, some thirty-five years ago, 
a jumper was a serge coat worn by officers 
when not on parade and for fatigues. The 
name was also given to a serge coat which, 
in the colonies, took the place of the tunic or 
the patrol jacket. I am told that some five 
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pasture lying near | 


years ago the fashion-mongers gave the name | 


of jumper to the knitted blouses ladies had 
been wearing under the name of sports coats. 
I believe that some twenty years ago a certain 
pattern of blouse had _ been called a 
“Middy’s Jumper.’? These fashion names 
change almost from day to day and are 
coined by some enterprising fashion designer. 


A. Hutron Ranptices, 
Lt.-Col. 


“ DLOY’’ (clviii 331).—Cassell’s New 

English Dictionary (second edition) 
has: Ploy (Scottish and North; etym. doubt- 
ful) n. Employment an undertaking ; a game, 
4 pastime; a prank, The Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary, gives a quotation from Scott’s 
‘Waverley.’ 


A. Tf. R. 


The Library. 


Selected Essays of J. B. Bury. Edited by 
Harold Temperley. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 12s, 6d. net). 


\HE five pieces grouped under the heading 
‘General Scope and Method of History ’ 
compel us anew to realise Bury’s merits as 
guide, inspirer and expounder at a moment 
of transition. The best of the ideas which 
animate the Inaugural Lecture of 1903 may 
be said to be now established and beyond dis- 
pute. Already, but for its masterly hand- 
ling the lecture would be felt to ‘‘ date.’ 
Perhaps the same might be said of the study 
of Darwinism in relation to history. The 
paper entitled ‘ The Place of Modern History 
in the Perspective of Knowledge,’ on the other 
hand, in spite of having been written as long 
ago as 1904, still represents what is largely 
novel and untried. Less occupied than the 
others are with the rectification or re-orienta- 
tion of working conceptions of history, it is, 
in our opinion, the finest essay in the 
volume, though in point of what we will 
call constructive suggestiveness it is matched 
or surpassed by ‘ Cleopatra’s Nose,’ a study 
of ‘‘ contingency.’’ We are glad it was seen 
fit to include in this volume the letter to 
the Morning Post (1926) in which the writer 
maintained that freedom from bias is not 


only impossible for a historian, but also 
undesirable. 
It is curious to observe that while Bury 


repudiated the view of history which makes 
it depend for value on its immediate politico- 
ethical usefulness, he would yet not quite 
commit himself to the opinion that this sort 
of knowledge is worth gaining and worth 
having apart from any ulterior reference at 
all. Even where history is vigorously pro- 


| claimed to be ‘‘ simply a science, no less and 





no more,’’ justification for her (the pronoun 
is Bury’s own) is still offered as being ‘‘ year 
by year. .. a more and more powerful force 
for stripping the bandages of error from the 
eyes of men, for shaping public opinion and 
advancing the cause of intellectual and 
political liberty ’’--which is surely the old 
idea he had expelled with a fork coming back 
again in more majestic guise. 

The second group of essays bears the title— 
dare we call it the slovenly title ?—‘ Freedom 
of Thought, etc.’ It contains the ‘ Trial of 
Socrates ’’ and the short paper on ‘ Freedom 
of Speech and the Censorship’ of 1919—one 
of Bury’s masterpieces. For the third 
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group—‘ Byzantine History’—have been 
chosen ‘ The Constitution of the later Roman 
Empire,’ a very fine piece of work, delivered 
as the Creighton Lecture in 1909; an early 


sketch of the Koman Emperors from Basil | 
II to Isaac Komnenus (1889) and the intro- | 
ductory Survey of Byzantine History contri- | 


buted in 1923 to ‘The Cambridge Medieval 
History.’ The account of the Emperors ex- 
emplifies Bury’s contention that the truly 
profitable and important history is modern, 


because it is only in modern history that we | 


have a sufficiency of records to enable us to 
recover vital truth. 
For a due understanding of this volume it 


is necessary to grasp what Dr. Temperley | 


tells us, in his sympathetic and authorita- 
tive introduction, about Bury’s historical 


these underwent much change both with 
advance of years and study, and by inevit- 
able response to influence from individual 
contemporaries and from ever-new currents 
of thought. 


The Threshold of English Prose. 
and Edited by H. Treble. 
University Press 2s. 9d.) 


FEW examples are provided of each of 
seven types of English prose: Essay; 
letter; biography; travel; nature; history 
and public speeches. Then comes a note on 
the Novel, in which ‘Sense and Sensibility ’ 
is put with ‘ Persuasian’ and ‘ Pride and 
Prejudice’ as the greatest of Jane Austen’s 
novels—a place we do not remember ever to 
have seen accorded it before) and, lastly, a 
few Exercises. So small a selection from so 
vast a treasure-house must always be difficult 
to make and to appraise, and even to use. 
We should not ourselves have pitched on all 
the pieces of Mr. Treble’s choice : still whoever 
gets to know them well will have something 
to begin upon and that for the most part of 
the best of its kind. 


BooKsELLERS’ CaTALOGUES. 


(Cambridge 


No. 86, offers 165 autographs. 
important one—the price of which is £6 10s. 
—is a letter from Sir. J. M. Barrie, in its 
envelope addressed in his handwriting, of 
Oct., 1907 It is curious to observe that 
a letter marked ‘‘ Private’’ can come to 
figure for sale in a catalogue—this one, from 
Marie Corelli, being marked as actually sold. 


the County of Bucks, and published 
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Selected | 


| charge. " 
| give their names and addresses, for the infor 
| mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
: | publication. 

Mr. REGINALD ATKINSON, in his Catalogue | — 
The first | 


June 14, 193), 


Grace Darling figures here, her signature ang 
address—the price, £1. Mr. Galsworthy, 


|W. H. Hudson, Henry James, Joachim, 


Irving, Charles Kingsley are among thog 
represented. There is a letter of Lord Kit 
chener’s valued at £4, and we noticed thre 
items (priced together at 7s. 6d.) of Ludwig 
King of Bavaria, one of which is an envelope 
addressed to ‘‘ Sefiora Lola Montez.”’ Among 
the Early Printed Books is a copy of the 
‘Memorial da la Vida Christiana’ of Luis 
de Granada, published at Burgos in 1687 


| (£2), and a Missal printed in Venice in 15% 
| bearing 


a MS. note which seems t 
indicate that it once belonged to the Frian 
Minor at Bamberg (£11). We note that 
for a copy of the first edition of ‘ The Testa. 


; : , . is t i 
ideas in general—and all the more so because | ment of Beauty,’ £6 10s, is the price aaa 


Here are also Butler’s [liad and Odyssey 
respectively to be had for £3 10s. (1898) and 
£4 (1900), Frazer’s ‘ Golden Bough’ in th 
third edition costs £8; the first edition of 
‘Kim,’ £2 5s. Of books by D. H. Lawrene 
the first in esteem would appear to k 
‘ Pansies’ (1929: £3). The present Poet 
Laureate’s work is represented by seven 
items, the best being ‘ King Cole’ in th 
limited large paper issue of the first edition 
(1921: £2 10s.). The ‘ Faerie Queene’ in 
the edition by Thomas Wise with Walter 
Crane’s illustrations is offered for £6; R. ¢. 
Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Island’ in the fint 
edition for £10. A rather interesting item 
is the first edition of Samuel Wesley's 
‘Heroic Poem.’ ‘The Life of Our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,’ with 60 fin 
copper-plates (1693: £10). Under ‘Fim 
Arts’ will be found Ackermann’s ‘ Wet 
minster Abbey’ (£9 10s.). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
Contributors are requested always t 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded ® 
another contributor, correspondents are 
quested to out in the top left-hand corner d 
the envelope the number of the page @ 
“N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 


The Manager will be pleased to forwari 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to a 
addresses of friends which readers may lik 
to send to him. 
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